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DR. CHEEVER, ON THE CRITTENDEN 
LECOMPTON BILL, &(, 


‘It isnot the establishment of slavery that troubles the 
conscience and stirs up wrath, but its establishment 
against the popular vote or without it, the saddling of the sys- 
tem upon the people against their will. Not the inhuman- 
ity and sinfulness of the system are objected to; not the 
edcution of av.infinite moral wrong into the Government, 
as its central principle ; not the perpetual hereditary en- 
slavement of a race of outcast and down-trodden human 
beings ; not, in a word, the legalized existence and per- 
petuity of slavery, but the being denied an opportunity 
to,vote in regard to it; not the fraud and violence 
against God and man in the establishment of slavery it- 
self, but the fraud against popular sovereignty in having 
the system chosen and appointed for the people, instead 
of being permitted to choose it or reject it for themselves, 
is the great crime, and the insurmountable exaspera- 
tion ! 

‘But Senator Crittenden’s amendment makes all right, 
by submitting it to the people whether they will choose tc enslave 
others ; the perfect right to enslave, if the people choose, not 
being questioned or controverted! Nay, by such a sub- 
mission, as being the rectification and cure of the whole 
mischief, itis admitted that the right to enslave is an 
elementary, native, intrinsic right of popular sovereignty, 
one of the rights of man, rightfully to be enshrined in 
the people’s bill of rights, and in the State Constitution, 
if the people please. The poor creature to be enslaved, the 
poor miserable chattels of this popular sovereignty, com- 
prehended in the damning clause of THE SLAVE AND ITS 
INCREASE, have no rights to be respected, no will to be 
consulted, no choice permitted in the matter. The Con- 
stitution is not to be submitted to them, for their vote, 
though they are the persons most of all concerned in it ; 


there is no concern about ¢hem, there are no qualms of 
conscience about such a wanton and eternal sacrifice of 


their rights, but the right of the popular sovereignty to 
make sucha sacrifice is unquestionable, is inviolable.’ 
—LIndependent, April 22. ; 


ON THE REPUBLICAN COMPROMISE. 


‘The professed advocates of freedom have consented 
to ignore the sinfulness of slavery, its eternal incompati- 
bility with free institutions, and just government, and 
their conscientious hostility against it, and to throw their 
whole battle, their whole strength and wisdom in the 
conflict, into the assertion and defense of popular sover- 
eignty. It is a fatal renunciation of the defense of jus- 
tice and humanity, the defense of the oppressed. 

‘ And even out of the concurrence of ail the grandest 
materials and motives for courage and firmness, with the 
opportunity, expectation, and previous boast of victory, 

ou have nothing, in such a career, but defeat, disgrace, 


infamy. Itis just simply because after all, the conflict 


is of pure selfishness, and God deserts youir it. You are 
not faithful in that which is another man’s, and God will 
not give you that which is your own. You deny that 
you are your brother's keeper, and God will yet have to 
set a mark upon you, lest any man should kill you. Such 
& party is worthless, is good for nothing but to go up and 
down vagabondizing and managing for its daily political 
bread and breath. There is no hope in the heart of any 
political party, out of God’s Word, for the poor slave. 





There is wanting the element of conscientious, stubborn, 
heartfelt, eternal hostility against slavery as sin, as re- 
probated and forbidden of God, in the same catalogue 
with piracy, man-stealing, and guilt worthy of death. 
Where shail such an element be found? How shall it be 
created, quickened, trained.’—Jb, April 29. 


—s 





THE CRITTENDEN-LECOMPTON BILL—FIRST 
ATTEMPTED DEFENCE. 

We have been watching the Republican papers for a 
defence of the morality and wisdom of the Crittenden- 
Lecompton bill, adopted in the House, April 1, and, at 
length, have found one. aie 

The National Era of May 20 contains a very remarka- 
ble editorial of three and an half columns, levelled 
against the articles of Dr. Cheever in the Jndependent of 
April 22 and 29, in reference to the action of the House 
of Representatives in passing the Kansas Lecompton bill 
with the Montgomery-Crittenden amendment—which ac- 
tion, obviously enough, conveyed the assent of the House 
to the admission of Kansas, as a slave State, under a 
Constitution which affirmed the inviolability of slave 
property ‘ before and higher than alf constitutional sanc- 
tions, (thus affirming that no State, even by its organic 
law, can-abolish slavery] —provided a majority of the 
WHITE citizens of Kansas could be persuaded to vote 
for it—well knowing, all the time, that border-ruffianism 
aided by Federal troops and Federal frauds, in Kansas, 
had, more than once, enabled the Slave Power to claim a 
victory at the polls, and that they might possibly do it 
again. 

Against this action, Dr. Cheever strongly protested.— 
Believing, doubtless, that political action is moral action, 
and that God’s law extends to political acts as well as to 
all other acts, he brought “ the artillery of God’s word” 
to bear against that palpable violation of moral right. 
The shot seems to have taken effect. The Hrais thorough- 
ly roused. For years we have not seen so earnest and 
spirited an editorial in its columns. Not all the atrocities 
of slavery, nor even its aggressions upon the free whites, 
[so far as we know] have drawn from it such indignant 
remonstrances as are here made against the utterance of 
Dr. Cheever. Whatever compromises may be made in 
other directions, no quarter is to be given to heresies 
like his. 


PROVINCE OF POLITICS — AND OF GOVERNMENT. 


The Era’s article is headed ‘‘ Zhe Republican Party and its 
Accusers,’’ and begins thus :— 


“ A political party is not a church or philanthropic 
association. It is not organized for the purpose of estab- 
lishing theological opinions and disseminating piety, or 
of sending Bibles and missionaries to the heathen. 

A civil government that should attempt to repress sin 
and spread holiness, by pains and penalties, by fine, im- 
prisonment, and the halter, or which should take money 
from the pockets of the people to dispense for eleemosy- 
nary objects would be guilty of an invasion of the rights 
of God and man. It is bound to protect absolute freedom 
of inquiry into all subjects, but it may not propagate 
religious ideas, It may not undertake to disseminate 
piety, although it is bound to secure to every man the 
right to worship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. It may not punish sin, merely because it is 
sin, for that is the prerogative of the Almighty; but it is 
bound to punish crime. It may control the acts, but it 
cannot reach the heart. It may constrain respect for the 
rights of man; it cannot awaken love to God. Its true 
object is, to protect every individual within its jurisdic- 
tion in the enjoyment of life, liberty, property, and the 
pursuit of happiness, thus securing peace, order, and pro- 
gress; and the Principle which should govern its actiou 
is, Equality of Rights, which is only another name for 
Justice, 





Well. What of all that? Suppose “a political party 
is not a church,” &., &c. What then? Does it follow 
that “ when a political party” ignores the claims of phi- 
lanthropy and humanity, when it consents on any terms, 
to the legislative enactment of impiety, when it offers, 
on certain conditions, to receive a State into the Union 
with a Constitution denying the right of a portion of the 
people to Bibles, a Constitution ordaining compulsory 
heathenism in @ nominally Christian land,—does it follow, 
we desire to know, that a citizen, a Christian, anda 
Christian minister should not protest, in the name of 
God, of humanity, of religion, and of liberty, against 
such action of their Representatives? If so, we may as 
well give up humanity, religion, and liberty, without 
further contention, and let their opposites reign, unmo- 
lested and unrebuked. 

Be it so, that “ civil government’? may not “ attempt 
to repress sin, and spread holiness, by pains and penalties, 
by fine, imprisonment, and the halter’’—does it follow 
that one “civil government” may lend the aid of its 


sanction, and consent, conditionally, to the establishment, 


[as a constituent part of itself] of another professed “civil 
goverument” under a constitution providing for the ex- 
tension and enforcement of sin, for the suppression of ho- 
liness, purity, chastity, equity, liberty—‘ by pains: and 
penalties, by fine, imprisonment,’ thumb-screws, fetters, 
and gags? And does it follow that when the represent- 
atives of a professedly Christian and anti-slavery people, 
a reputedly free people, are found consenting to such an 
enormity, the pulpit must be silent, and the press muz- 
zled ? Can religion and liberty survive such silence ? 

These are the questions for the Era to answer, instead 
of getting up false issues. 


IS SLAVEHOLDING CRIMINAL ? 

The distinction between sin and crime, whatever it may 
be, avails nothing for the argument of the Era, unless it 
can be made to appear that slaveholding is not a crime. 
But will the Era attempt this? Is not the slave trade 
piracy? Isit notacrime? Is not man-stealing, or kid- 
napping, acrime? And ifso, how can slaveholding be 
otherwise than a crime? [‘ He that stealeth a man, and 
selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely be 
put to death.’ Exod. 21—16]* Does slaveholding fail to 
be a crime, because not prohibited by statute? Would 
murder and arson be no crimes, if they were not prohib- 
ited by statute ? 

‘ Government,’ says the Era, ‘may control the acts, 
but it cannot reach the heart. lt may constrain respect 
for the rights of man, it cannot awaken love to God.’ 

Very good. Is not slaveholding ‘an act’? Was not 
the forming of the pro-slavery Lecompton constitution, 
an act? Was not its incorporation into the Senate Le- 
compton bill, an act ? Was not its passage by the Senate, 
an act? Was not its passage, on certain conditions, by 
the House of Representatives, an act? Were not the 
votes of the several members who voted for it, their acts? 
Was it not against these acts that Dr. Cheever protested? 
Did he charge the House or its members with delinquen- 
cy in not reaching the hearts of slaveholders, or for not 
awakening in them love to God? Government * may 
constrain respect for the rights of man,’ says the Era.— 
Aye !—but was this done by the House, in its passage of 





* Grotius says, ‘Those are men-stealers who abduct, 
keep, sell or buy slaves or free men. To steal a man is 
the highest kind of theft.’ The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, to a note on the catechism, in 1794, 
approvingly quoted this. . 
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the Crittenden Lecompton bill? Was not the opposite 
of this.done? Did not the House vote to dispense with 


this ‘constraint’ in the case of the ‘white citizens’ of 
Kansas, and leave them without the ‘ constraint of Con- 
gress? 

Was not the Lecompton constitution wicked? Was not 
its sanction by the Senate wieked? If so, how could its 
conditional sanction by the House of Representatives be 
innocent? Is wickedness to be transmuted into innocen- 
cy, by conditions? By a condition that somebody else 
shall assent to it? 





Slaveholding is either a crime or it is not acrime. It 
is cither an act deserving to be probibited by pains and 
penalties or it is not. If it is not, then the Lecompton 
constitution is as it should be, and onght to have been 
passed in che House as it was in the Senate, without any 
conditions. The people of Kansas ought not to prohibit 
slaveholding if it be innocent, for then it is a natural 
right, [as the Senate voted it to be] and Congress could 
have no.vight to authorize-a bare majority of the while 
citizens of Kansas to take away a natural right. 


Then, too, [as the slaveholders claim,] the State gov- 
ernments have no right to prohibit slaveholding. The 
Era will not attempt to occupy this ground? 

And if not, then it must take opposite ground. It must 
ndmit that as slaveholding is among the acts to be pro- 
hibited by civil goverament, and the Lecompton consti- 
tution being therefore wicked, the Senate had no right 
to pass it without conditions, nor the House with con- 
ditions. 


THE ERA CONFUTING ITSELF. 
The Era, as above quoted, says of civil government, 


‘It is bound to protect absolute freedom of inquiry 
into all subjects.’ ‘It is bound to punish crime.’ ‘It is 
bound to secure to every man the right to worship God, 
according to the dictates of his own conscience.’ ‘It may 
control acts.’ ‘Its true object is to protect every individ- 
ual within its jurisdiction in the enjoyment of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; thus, securing peace, 
order, and progress; and the principle which should 
govern its action is, Equality of Rights, which is only 
auother name for Justice.’ 

Admirably well said. And in saying it, the Fra cuts 





up, root and branch, the theory it urges in this very ar- 
ticle, the theory that denies to the Federal government, 
—whose acts are ‘the supreme law of the land ’—the 
exercise of this confessedly common and universe] pre- 
rogative of all ‘civil government,’ as above detined, 
lor the detiaition makes no exception, either in respect 
to the ‘government’ or in respect to the ‘individuals’ 
or ‘subjects’ under it. Nor could any exception be 
made, without destroying the definition, entirely. It 
follows that the Federal government is obligated by the 





very nature and definition of civil government, to pro- 
hibit slavery in all the States, contiary to the theory of 
the Era. 


There is no escaping from this ‘ Every individual ’— 
includes whites as well as blacks—slaves as well as mas- 
ters. ‘Equality of rights, another name for justice,’ 
forbids any distinction. Neither can it be said that the 
blacks are not ‘under the jurisdiction’ of the General 
goverument, as much as are the whites, and the slaves 
assmuch as are their masters. Whatever benefits the 
General government has for the one, it bas also for the 
other. Neither the Era’s deflnition, nor the Federal 
constitution itself, allows any discrimination. There can 
be no denial of this, but by denying that the black man, 
is an ‘individual ’—that he is a man, that he is anything 
but a chattel; denying that he has any rights which a 
white man is bound to respect. Or, if State jurisdiction 
be interposed, as a bar against Federal jurisdiction, then 
it must be interposed for whites as well as for blacks, for 
masters as well as for slaves, and for all other subjects 
of legislation as well as for slavery—the result of which 
will be, no Federal jurisdiction, at all, over the Svates, 
nor over the inhabitants of the States, but only over the 
Territories—the precise reverse of the theory of Col. 
Benton, endorsed lately by the Era. 


THE ARGUMENT FALLACIOUS. 


The idea that the Federal government has no power 
over slayery in the States, raus through the editorial of 
the Era, as though that idea were suflicient. of itself. to 
justify the adoption of the Crittenden-Lecompton bill by 
the House of Representatives, and to repel the reproofs 
of Dr. Cheever. But the argument fails of its object, 
for two reasons—irst. the Era’s delinition of the fune- 
tions of civil government, has exploded that idea, as 
already shown :—Second, the delinquency charged } 


Dr. Cheever, was not that the House had failed to vote 
for a Federal abolition of slavery in one of the Sovereign 
States already acknowledged as such, and received into 
the Union, but that it had lent its ‘sanction to the estab- 
lishment of slavery by a vote of the white inhabitants of 
a Territory, of an embryo State, conditioned only on the 
obtaining of a majority of such votes in favor of that 
measure, preparatory to its entering the Union, and 
giving that conditional consent to its thus coming into 
the Union as a slave State. The Era’s defence does not, 
so far as its use of this argument is concerned, meet the 
charge of Dr. Cheever, but turns off upon something else. 
of which he had said nothing. It was their condition- 
al consent to extend slavery into Kansas that he reproved 
—not their failing to abolish slavery in Georgia. 
FEDERAL CONTROL OF TERRITORIES— 
Is IT ABANDONED ¢ 

If the Era insists that the principle which would warrant 
Dr. Cheever'’s censure of the Crittenden-Lecompton bill. 
would warrant also a censure of a refusal to pass a Dill 
abolishing slavery in Georgia, we are not concerned to 
controvert its position—Dr. Cheever, if he chooses, can 
give his views for himself. And the Era, if it chooses, 
may leave it to be inferred tbat its doctrine of non- 
interference with Slavery in the old States has compelled 
it—according to our anticipations—to relinquish its for- 
mer doctrine of Federal Abolition in the Territories, 
and exclusion of new Slave States—also, that he under- 
stands the Republicans in the House as having arrived 
at the same position. 


We have not failed to observe the guarded language 
of the Era’s Editorial, on this very point. Incautious, 
precipitate, rhetorical, and ad caplandam as it was, in 
other respects, it was sufficiéntly cautious here. Much 
as it claimed for the Republican party on the score of its 
opposition to slavery, it did not claim for it the platform 
of ‘No more Slave States.’ The connexion and appa- 
rent aim of its allusion to ‘the Philadelphia platform of 
1856 ’—(from which that plank of the Free Soil platform 
was carefully and pertinaciously excluded) betrays the 
Era’s anxiety to relieve itself and its party of the impu- 
tation of holding and of having held, as a party, that 


| principle. And this was essential to the Era’s elaborate 


attempt to prove that the Republican party, in its vote 
for the Crittenden-Lecompton bill had not swerved a 
hair’s breadth from its original position :—and hence its 
complaints of the ‘ misrepresentatious of Dr. Cheever.’ 
—Just as though Dr. Cheever had arraigned them for 
unfaithfulness to the ‘ Philadelphia platform ’—when he 
only rebuked them for disobedience to God! 


SELF-CONSISTENCY OF THE PARTY. 


After all, the Era’s defence of its own and its party’s 
self-consistency is a lame affair. Who does not know 
that the leaders of that party, the Era included, were 
once clamorous for the platform of ‘No more Slave 
States ?’-—that they silently slipped off from it, in 1856, 
under shelter of a new name, yet permitted those who 
supposed them to be still on the old platform to co-ope- 
rate with them, undeceived, till after the election was 
over? Who does not know that all that time, they con- 
tended for a Federal abolition of Slavery in the Terri- 
tories. and loudly denounced the squatter sovereignty 
platform of the Kansas-Nebraska bill and of Senator 
Douglas—the very platform upon which they were noto- 
riously brought, in their vote for the Crittencden-Lecomp- 
ton bill? And yet the Era, in its imprudent zeal to 
convict Dr. Cheever of ‘ gross misrepresentation’ on a 
topic to which he had made no allusion, contends stoutly 
that the party in Congress, has been true to its original 
principles and position, ‘to the present hour ’—that it 
was as true tc them, in voting for the Douglas platform 
as in voting against it—as true in voting for the Lecomp- 
ton bill, as when, a few days previous, they voted against 
it—and all because they were continually doing what 
seemcd most expedient, for the time being. We give its 
own language. 





‘Toaman, they spoke and voted against it in the 
Senate ; to a man, they voted against it in the House, 
their whole vote, 92, being recorded for its rejection. 
Failing in this, knowing absolutely that, ona direct vote, 
the bill would pass the House, they saw one mode, and 
only one, of defeating it—the Crittenden Montgomery 
amendment, which proposed to admit Kansas into the 
Union, with the Lecompton Coustitution. provided the 
People, on a fair vote should adopt it, or should they 
rejeet, to enable them to form another Constitution,’ 





So they stuck to their principles and platform. as long 
as they thought it would ‘ do any good ’—~and then they 





abandoned them! Of what use then, are principles and 
platforms ? 

And finally, the Era defends this course, on the ground 
that nothing else would keep Slavery out of Kansas, but 
this would ; thus assuming results not yet reached, and 
forgetting moreover, its owmmaxim that we are not 
warranted in doing evil that good may come. We must 
copy that passage. 


‘It (the Republican party) sees thisevil (Slavery) within 
the States of the Union protected by State sovereignty ; 
it finds no authority conferred upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. to interfere with it ; therefore, it does not propose 
the abolition of State Slavery by the action of the 
Federal Government, for it has no right to do evil that 
good may come—no right to usurp power, however laud- 
able may be the end in view—no right to break down 
the sovereignty of the States for the purpose of reform- 
ing their institutions,’ 

So then the ‘right’ is not to be violated, even to 
liberate four millions of Slaves. But it may be violated 


in the hope of keeping Slavery out of Kansas. 


The party is here represented as going as far as it 
could against Slavery, and only stopping when inter- 
vepted by ‘State Sovereignty.’ 

The Era denies that the party has conceded the right 
to enslave. What then is meant by * State sovereignty’ 
or State rights, to enslave? How can the States have 
any such sovereignty or any such rights? Especially, 
how can they, under a national constitution that forbids 
the States to ‘ pass any bills of attainder. ex post facto laws, 
cr laws impairing the obligations of contracts "—all 
which is included in slavery? A constitution providing 
that ‘the United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a republican form of government?’ The 
Era knows, and will not deny, that, according to the 
definitions of Jefferson and Madison, no republican State 
or Nation can pormit slavery. 

Does the Era lamént, as unfortunate, this supposed 
lack of power in the Federal Government to protect its 
own citizens from chattelhood? Or does it still persist 
in its recent protestation that such power would be dan- 
gerous and despotic? It will avail nothing for the Era 
to attempt to shelter itself and its party under pleas of 
Federal inabilities which they desire to perpetuate, and 
are unwilling to see removed ? : 

More directly to the point in hand. We have already 
made, and will here renew the inquiry, does the Era, and 
does the republican party, maintain the power of Congress 
to forbid slavery in the Territories? Let the Era answer, 
Of the party it says— 

‘Finding, as it believes, authority in the Constitution 
to prohibit slavery outside of the States, to prevent tke 
enslavement of human beings within the exclusive juris- 
diction of the Federal government, to prevent the exten- 
sion of slavery into the United States Territories, and to 
foster institutions in them, founded upon the principle 
that man ought not to hold man as property, they have 
holdly asserted the existence of this authority, and their 
determination to act under it, so as to establish Justice 
and extend the blessings of Liberty. This is their posi- 
tion, known and read of allmen. They proclaimed it in 
their platform adopted at Philadelphia in 1856, and 
throughout the Presidential canvass of that year. There 
was bot a Republican elected to the last Congress, not 
one elected to the present Congress, known to hold un 
opposite view.’ 

Then there was not a Republican elected to the last 
Congress who was not pledged to vote, perseveringly, 
against any bill, permitting the introduction to slavery 
into Kansas, by a vote of its inhabitants. How has the 
pledge been kept? 

The Era has also within a few months, endorsed Col. 
Benton’s doctrine that the Federal government possesses 
absolute, unlimited power over the Territories, not by 
the Constitution, but by the fact of their being national 
territories. 

How, then, can the Era or how could the Republican 
party, in the House, consent to the national abdication 
of its authority over the Territories in the matter of 
slavery, allowing them to establish slavery or not, as 
they pleased? It is idle or worse than idle for them to 
say that they only consented to this, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, in respect to Kansas, because they had not a 
majority in the House, and because they hoped the free- 
state party in Kansas, in despite of border-ruffianism 
and Presidential interference, would be able to make 
Kansas a free state? An abandonment of their princi- 
ples and professions, entirely! Could they help knowing 
that, by that act, they were establishing a precedent for 
the future—a precedent which they, at least, unless re- 





penting of, and repudiating, could never be the men to 
unsettle—a precedent by which all future Territories 
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{ while slavery exists in the States] must have the priv-] 
ilege accorded to them—and by ‘Republican’ assent—| 
to come into the Union with slavery, if a bare majority 
of its ‘white citizens’ should desire to do so? What | 
right had they to give up future Territories to slavery, 
in order to save Kansas? (Was not this doing evil that | 
good might come?) Who does not know that slavery 
has gained one of its most signal victories, in the 
establishment of this precedent—the very principle that, 
ever since its introduction into the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
they have been contending for? 

What school-boy or school-girl can read the Era’s 
statement of the Republican party’s professions, and put it, 
side by side, with the Era’s record of its doings, and not 
see that they have made total shipwreck of everything? 


WHAT IIAS IT ACCOMPLISHED ? 


But, says the Era, they trusted to the people of Kan- 
sas to exclude slavery, themselves. Precisely so. And 
that is what Senator Douglas and bis southern confed- 
erates told them they would have to do, while the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill was pending, and had they yielded to 
him the point, then, and enlisted under his flag, it would 
have saved all the smoke and controversy that has fol- 
lowed. and left the friends of freedom precisely where 
they are now. In other words, the Republican party 
might as well have merged itself in the Douglas demo- 
cratic party in the first place, as to have done so, now, 
after all this contention ? 

The Era will perhaps interpose, just here, with the 
statement that the administration would not permit the 
people of Kansas to settle the question for themselves, 
and therefore, the Republican party has, at least, the 
merit of having compelled it to do so. We answer, 
jirst—tTHAT remains yet to be seen. Compromises with 
aggressions do not tend to discourage them. The Repub- 
lican vote for the Crittenden-Lecompton Dill, at once 
inspired courage and afforded facilities for the English 
swindle, and the end is not yet. We answer, second, the 
executive interference complained of, was the natural 
effect of the compromise that concedes the coustitution- 
ality of slave property in some of the States. From 
this, its constitutionality in the territories has been logi- 
cally inferred. Weanswer, third, executive interference 
was a device of the slave power to secure the very com- 
promise, or rather surrendry, into which the Republicans 
have now been betrayed. 





PRECEDENT FOR THE FUTURE. 

The train is now laid for securing a Republican vote for 
allowing any of the slave states to re-open the African 
slave trade if they please. There only needs to be an 
attempt to force the opening of slave marts in all the 
free States. The 92 republican votes, having first been 
given against the entire bill, may then be given for it. 
with another Crittenden amendment, allowing any State 
to exclude or admit the traffic, as it pleases. 

Every defence now urged by the Era, will “be just as 
cood, then. ‘The people of the country’ may cry ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servants’ [as the Era says they 
do now] and if Dr. Cheever utters a word of Christian 
remonstranece, be can be again, and quite as justly, de- 
nounced by the Era for ‘unpardonable misrepresenta- 
tion’—‘ absurdity and injustice’—‘ clerical invective,’ 
&e., &e., to the end of the chapter. Again, as now, we 
may be gravely reminded that ‘a political party is not a 
church’? and ‘must not usurp ecclesiastical functions,’ 
and hence may be inferred the impertinence of clerical 
rebukes of political parties, whatever they may do. 
‘State sovereignty’ too, can be taken over the course 
again, with equal effect, and we may be told of the dan- 
gerous despotism of a national prohibition of the slave 
trade—quite as properly as of the dangerous despotism 
of a national prohibition of slaveholding. The two 
ideas belong together and cannot long be separated. 
The Republican vote for the Crittenden-Lecompton bill 
rent the thin veil of separation between them. Continue 
the ‘ Republican’ tactics, and the opening of the African 
slave-trade is inevitable—and only a question of time. 


POWER AND RIGHT. 

The Era informs its readers that “ Dr. Cheever’s article 
is more distinguished by its heat, its wrath, its antithesis, 
its brillianey of invective, than by its truth or justice, 
From beginning to end it misrepresents the Republican 
party,” &e. &e. 
An alleged instance of this, along with the Era’s at- 
tempt to expose the “unpardonable misrepresentation,” 
may be found in the following: 


‘Hitherto we have addressed ourselves to the common 

sense of the People ; but we have a word or two for the 
few who permit themselves to be perplexed by metaphy-| 
sical subtilties. Surely, they say, the Republicans, in| 
roting to submit to the judgment of the People of Kansas | 
the slave Constitution of Lecompton, admitted their right | 
to ratify it, or, in the language of Dr. Cheever, “ that the 
right to enslave is an elementary, native, intrinsic right 
of Popular Sovereignty.” 
Surely, they did no such thing. Power and Right are 
not convertible terms. For reasons satisfactory to my- 
self. I may invest my son, before he is of age, with the 
power to act for himself—to decide upon his own course 
of life—but it does not follow that I invest him with a 
right, or admit any right in bim, to act dishonorably, 
or to adopt an immoral course of life. God has made 
mana free agent—given him the power to choose or 
reject good or evil, but he has not given him the right to 
reject the good and choose the evil. Colonel Benton 
held, and other eminent statesmen have held, that the 
Constitution of the United States does not extend to the 
Territories of the Union—that the Federal Government 
has snpreme power over them, there being no constitu- 
tional restraint upon this power. Admit for a moment 
that the view is correct, would it follow that the Federal 
Government has the right to do injustice, to practice op- 
pression, to establish Slavery, in the Territories? It 
would have the power, not the right. In voting for the 
Crittenden Montgomery amendment, the Republicans vot- 
ed to give the People of Kansas the power to choose or 
refuse evil, but they did not admit their right to choose 
evil. They could not impart what they did not possess— 
could not admit what they had utterly repudiated as an 
impossibility.’ 





We could wish that the Era and its associates would 
remember that “power and right are not convertible 
terms,” when they talk of “ State Rights” to do wrong. 
mistaking for “ State Rights” the felonious claim and ex- 
ercise of lawless and unconstitutional “ State power.” 
But how is the distinction between Power and Right 
to help Era’s justification of the Crittenden Lecompton 
bill ? 

If the “right to enslave” be not “an elementary, na- 
tive, intrinsic right of Popular Sovereignty,” what right 
had the House to address a majority of the white citizens 
of Kansas, in substance as follows? 

‘See here! We send you, for your consideration and 
action, the Lecompton Constitution for Kansas, in which 
it is enacted that “ the right of any owner of a slave to 
such slave and its increase is the same as the right of 
any property whatsoever,” and * the right of property is 
before and higher than any Constitutional sanction.” 





——_, 


bill gave power to the people of K ansas? Qa the very 
face of the bill, as already cited, did it not confer author- 
ity, warrant, right, privilege, to adopt that specific Le- 
compton Constitution that was ‘submitted’ to them ? 
Did it not purport, and was it not designed to empower, 
to give legal or moral authority, to authorize the adop- 
tion of that diabolical Constitution by the people of Kan- 
sas? Ifnot, what did it purport, or what was intended 
by it ? 

Did it convey ‘ the right of governing, dominion, rule, 
authority? If so, what kind of goverament, dominion, 
rule, authority? Was it such as God, and nature, and 
truth, and equity, require? ‘* Judges and officers shalt 
thou make thee in all thy gates which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee, throughout thy tribes, and they shall judge the 
people with just judgment.’ (Deut. xvi. 18.) Wasit sucha 
government that the Lecompton Constitution authorized ? 
Was it not precisely the reverse?) And what moral, legal, 
political, or Constitutional right had Congress to author- 
ize, to empower, the people of Kansas to set up a Gov- 
ernment, uuder the Lecompton Constitution, in gross 
violation of equity and moral right, in gross violation of 
ali the foundations of our free institutions, of the Declara- 
tion of Independance, with the declared objects and ex- 
press provisions of the Federal Constitution itself, as well 
as with the revealed will of God? 


AN ILLUSTRATION IN POINT. 


The illustration employed by the Era does not corres- 
pond with the facts. A father may not invest his son be- 
fore he is of age, with ‘authority, warrant, right, privil- 
ege,’ tocommit crime. He ‘could not impart what he 
did not possess.’ He should not pretend nor attempt to 
do it, neither should Congress, in its enactments for Kan- 
sas, 

To make out a case still nearer to a parallel one, let it 
be supposed that a father should be certified that a gang 
of kidnappers were trying to entice his seven white hair- 
ed sons into a partnership with themselves, to kidnap his 
five dark haired sons, to sell them as slaves, or to hold 
them, jointly in that condition. Suppose the kidnappers 
should employ force and intimidation, as well as trickery 
and fraud, to coerce or toentrap the seven white haired 
sons into their measures. Suppose the father should ex- 
hort his sons to resist the temptation, and should remon- 
strate with the tempters, but without prospects of suc- 





And ‘“‘inasmuch as it is greatly disputed whether’’ this 





Constitution “ was fairly made, and expresses the will 
of the people of Kansas,” it is hereby ‘submitted to a 
vote of the people of Kansas,” for their approval or re- 
jection. If it be rejected, you may then make another 
Constitution, and take your chance of getting into the 
Union when youcan. But if it be approved, then “ the 
admission of the said state of Kansas into the Union 
upon an equal footing with the original states, in all 
respects whatsoever, shall be complete and absolute.” 
Will the Era complain that this is a ‘“ misrepresenta- 
tion ?”? Will it pretend that this action was only a con- 
ferring of political power, upon Kansas, fur general pur- 
poses? Was it not especially designed to convey the 
power of acting, specifically, upon the Lecompton Consti- 
tution itself? _Did it not offer the immediate and full aa- 
mission of Kansas into the Uuion, in case the Constitu- 
tion were adopted, leaving it out of the Union. for the 
present, if it were rejected 2? Did it convey, or was it in- 
tended io convey the political power of a State, to the peo- 
ple of Kansas, exeept in the former contingency? Was 
Kansas only invested with political power, but without 
authorizing it to adopt the Lecompton Constitution, or 
recognizing nor implying its right to do so? 

In order to test this, let us inquire further, in what 
sense does the Era use the word power, in the preceding. 
extract ? 

‘ Power,’ (says Noah Webster,) ‘is the faculty of doing 
any thing,’ ‘ability,’ ‘ strength,’ ‘ force, compulsion.’ 
Was it in either of these senses that Congress conferred 
‘power’ on the people of Kansas? Did it endow them 
with any new faculties? Give them any more ability or 
strength, physical, or mental? Impart to them any 
more force, or means of compulsion? 

Again, says Noah Webster, ‘ power is the right of gov- 
erning, dominion, rule, authority.’ It is, legal authority, 
warrant, RIGHT, privilege’ ‘To empower is to give legal 
or moral authority to, to authorize, either by law, letter 
of attorney, natural right, or by verbal license.” ‘ Em- 
powered is authorized, having legal or moral right.’ 


Was it not in these latter significations, if in any, rath- 


cess, Should exhaust his powers of physical and legal re- 
sistance and protection, but to no purpose. Suppose the 
kidnappers should draw up what purported to be a lega 
instrument for the seven white haired sons to sign, sell- 
ing their brethren into slavery, and falsely pretending 
that their names, forged to it, were their genuine signa- 
tures. Suppose they should try to get the father’s recog- 
nition of this forged paper, but should fail to get it, the 
father making out his affidavit that the pretended signa- 
tures were forgeries. Suppose the kidnappers, still more 
enraged, or pretending to be, should now threaten to 
seize and enslave all the twelve sons, the white haired 
with the dark haired. Suppose at length, they propose, 
asa compromise, that the question of enslaving their 
brethren shall be ‘submitted’ to the seven while haired 
sons, or to a majority of thent, the kidaappers helping to 
count the votes. If a majority of the white haired shoald 
vote to enslave the dark haired, thea the bargain should 
stand. If not it should be set aside. The father’s con- 
sent to this ‘settlement of the vexed question’ is sought. 
A ‘letter of attoruey’ is drawn up for him to sigu, ‘em- 
powering’ his seven white haired sons, or a majority of 
them, to sell or enslave their five dark haired brothers. 


question. At first, he says‘ No! U1 do no such thing.’ 
And he signs his velo, appending to it his ninety-tro seals, 
But the gang of kidnappers insist. What shall he do? 
He is afraid they will enslave all his twelve sons. He 
cannot protect them.. He don't believe that a majority 
of his white haired sons will sell their dark haired breth- 
ren. And so, very reluctantly, he puts his name to the 
letter of attorney, appending, as before, his ninety-two seals: 
Thus he ‘ empowers’ a part of his sons to embrute anoth, 
er part of chem, if they can be persuaded todo so. Has 
he done right? Reader! What do you think of him? 
And what do you think of the Era’s defence of him? 
SPECIMEN OF CURIOSITIES, 

We have not time nor space to notice all the curiosi- 
ties embraced in this article of the Era. We group =e 
gether a few particulars that we are puzzled to explain 





er than in the former, that the Crittenden Lecompton 





| and reconcile. 


Shall the father sign the letter of attorney? That is the . 
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of them, on their return voyage, visit “ the slave mart of 
the world” —“the Island of Cuba, which” (says Secretary 
Cass) “‘is almost the only region where the slave dealer 
can find a market,” would be to suppose that class of our 
countrymen deficient in the qualities of enterprise and 
thrift for which their fellow citizens, ‘generally, are dis- 
tinguished. That an efficient British fleet in the neigh- 
borhood of Cuba, in search of slavers, should not inter- 


1. The Era is surprised that Dr. Cheever should not Mr. Giddings plainly admits that ‘ the ir aR posi- 
have known better than to suppose that a political party | tion’ was relinquished, and that it was done by - ee 
could ‘ propagate religious ideas,’ could ‘ undertake to | promise.’ Directly in the teeth of the Nationa) Era, he 
define what is sin against God,’ could ‘ usurp ecclesiasti- | deplores what the Era claims as a triumph for freedom 
cal functions,’ could ‘ proclaim slavery a sin.’ It would have ‘BEEN BETTER’ to have taken the op. 

2. The Eva charges Dr. Cheever with ‘ gross misrepresen- | posite course of policy. This confession is frank, manly, 
tation,’ in that he represents that ‘a majority of the House | 8nd worthy of the veteran of the Republican Representa- 
of Representatives’ did not oppose the Lecompton Bill, | tives. If they would retrieve their false step, they must 
on account of the ‘inhumanity and immorality of slavery | imitate his example, and not adopt the - defenses of the 









































: 4 fere, seriously, with this important branch of “ our com- 
a i ‘ rege . that it should create no panic in Wall street, nor 
; ’ ‘3 } the Era. merce panic ’ 
= Meal,’ tee “injection oak Gigty, Of casleving . — among insurers, &c., &c.—to say nothing of slaveholders, 
Nay blacks.’ ae +4 2 ; —was not a thing to be supposed. Mr. C hould have 
ie 3. The Era, in order to expose Dr. Cheever’s gross mis- Ha yicxl a bolititonist. aul a oe Fe ea agigalie 

; " uly pondered it, before inviting the British navy from 
4 repreaentation labors, at great length, to prove that the = == | the African coast to our-own 
vf Republican party, including those in the House of Repre- NEW YORK, JUNE, 1858. : eg 4 a ai 
Ne! sentatives have always and uniformly ‘regarded slavery ition Mic _ | There is still another class of facts to be borne in mind- 
; rae as a moral, political, economical and social evil, a wrong and 


OUR RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN.— oe Cuba may be, ofl Mr. Bearotaxy sp op 
woe to the slaves, a curse to the community that toler-| mye war Fever, its Causes, Progress, and Prospects. the slave mart of the world,” it is not the ouly s ave 
ates it,” repugnant to Christianity and modern civilization ; It is well known that although our National Govern- mart. The entire sea coast of our own Gulf States is 
that it was the abominable thing iteeif that provoked their ment prohibited the African Slave Trade in 1808, and ane wa to have been accessible to savers, . n slong, ven 
wrath, and steadied their opposition to the Lecompton subsequently declared it to be piracy, yet it has habitu- it is known that fresh supplies of newly imported Afri 
Constitution, &. ally winked at the violation of its own prohibitions, cans are always to be found - the plantations near the 

How are we to reconcile these three statements? How and has been ingenious in its devices for evading their seaboard in those States. Mr. Middleton, of Sem 
are we to understand their language, in order to recon- efficient enforcement. Itis also known that although our Carolina, in 1819, declared in Congress that thirteen 
cile them ? Government has entered into treaty stipulations with thousand slaves from eh a were annually smuggled 

Are not the terms ‘ sin’ in the first item, and the terms] g...4 pritain for mutual co-operation in the naval sup- into the Southern States.” The late Charles iin 
immorality’ and ‘ iniquity’ in the second item, and ‘ moral pression of the traffic, yet there has been, in this, a mark- Mercer, member of Congress from Virginia, made similar 
evil’ ‘repugnant to Christianity’ and the terms ‘ abomina- ed duplicity on the part of our Government, and an al- statements, in 1824. Mr. Wright, of Maryland, estimated 
ble thing’ in the third item, to be understood as the equiva- most total failure to fulfil, faithfully, these treaty stipu- the annual importations at fifteen thoueand. _— 
beta 6 Shon afReeT Re See Oreey Gilg ‘ain’ thet ts. ap lations. If any one wishes for authentic information in pre tae Sees wanerinen - - cron n a 
‘immorality,’ that is an ‘iniquity,’ that is a ‘ moral evil, eeapest $0 these statements, it may be found in Jay’s Mia. commerce” has been steadily and rapidly on the increace. 
that is ‘repugnant to Christianity,’ and that is ‘the $ ellaneous Works, pp. 276 to 353; or more briefly, in There have been importations into Savannah, and in one 
abominable thing?” If not how is sin to be defined ? Goodell’s Sasies and Anti-Slavery, pp. 258 to 262. It|istance, when for a rarity, the importers were captured, 

wee HC Sey a Oar Mane He gach other, Hye is further known that this delinquency on the part of our they were promptly scquitted, on a sham trial, _ wd 
Co font them expranes Cutenabenen) tat Dr. Cheever Government has been matter of complaint by the British imported slaves distributed — the plsaters! * Rew 
should have expected a political party to ‘ define sin,’ and Government, for a long time, and that an elaborate cor- Orleans papers, in 1829, and often since, have recorded 
to proclaim slavery a sin, the third item affirms, never- rts OE LR OIE NEE PRES MA govern. the fact of frequent and extensive smuggling of slaves. 
theless, that the Republican party can and does ‘ define pnb ting it fi 6 ng hast Meee eiient , Mneee then President Van Buren, in his Message, in 1837, stated that 
sin,’—can and does ‘ proclaim slavery a sin,’—while the ais iilerteat seo enkan thes Majesty’s present | ® Baval force had been employed for preventing such 
recond item accuses Dr. Cheever with ‘ gross misrepresen- ae in Washington rane he. tenetaned iat ‘importations.’”* We have no means for estimating 
tation’ for saying otherwise, for saying that the Republi. ecune. arrangement in snail to it, and pointing out in the probable extent of such importations at the present 
can party has not ‘ defined sin,’ and ‘ proclaimed slavery detail, various instances in which the American flag had| time, but should not be at all surprised to learn that 
asin,’ which the Era says it has done, notwithstanding cil es Gia thins of Cau” ia further | hey amounted to forty or fifty thousand slaves annually. 
the Era pronounces it to be guilty of ‘ usurping ecclesias- —_ Pr to - a epee em slaver from| This conjecture is rendered probable by the unwonted 
tical functions’ in so doing! — nares. giuemea thea ieanpites b.” boldness and audacity with which the existing traffic has 

On the other hand, if these terms, in the three items, visitation, but exonerstes her from peared. been openly avowed and defended in the Southern journ- 
are not the equivalents of each other ; if the three state- In reply to this, our Secretary “ State, Mr. Cass, de als—the boast that it should be carried on, in defiance, if 
ments do not refer to the same thing, then the Era’s elab- | Dies the distinction between the right hed oh" ane aed be, of the Federal laws, the attempt made in the 
orate statement and vindication of them come to noth-| Tight of search, and informs the ene -ennpaghene Legislature of one of those States to sanction it by State 
ing and help not his argument. paca: te’ ahenel, Sas Sheltie Seaienetes Shes authority, the demand made for the repeal of the Feder- 

In either case, the Era should know that all his proofs | PTP song es a = ye ow -” al Jaws ugainst the slave trade, the introduction of that 
of Republican condemnations of slavery, whether as a|Ject of oe Ateiogs: Rape water” Vehee Deiiees subject into Congress, the Southern prediction that the 
sin, an iniquity, a moral evil, an immorality, injustice. | (Says be) “1s aes a © nine: eienaly 6 SOM Supreme Court would, if necessary, decide the existing 
inhumanity, repugnant to Christianity, to civilization, | With fidelity and e eeany” Se oie Mat Ge haha prohibition to be unconstitutional, on the principles laid 
&e., are only so many accumulated condemnations of | thod of teing Bie, nhgllty< bunwel splntion;” on down in the Dred Scott case, principles embodied in the 
their policy of making » compromise with it. wipers Ne om @ Poss = oe Se a Lecompton Constitution, and accepted by both Houses of 

CONCLUSION. better to close the slave mart of the world, or rather of vongr ~ . varie uy! - Ragehinen Sine. 6 ate 
The Era has undertaken a bard task. It has undertak- | the Island of Cuba, which is now almost the only region er, See, BF 


: é thern C tions.’ 
en to defend what is indefensible. It is toolate to plead | where the slave dealer can find a market.” This letter Southern Convention 
that the Republican vote, in the House, for the Critten- 


den Lecompton Bill, was no violation of moral principle, 
no departure from the true and the right, no outrage 
upon the anti-slavery sentiment upon which that party 
has hitherto depended, largely, for its support. 

















was dated April 10, 1858. Just at that precise moment it was, when the way was 
Apparently acting upon this suggestion, the British thus prepared, that the discovery of ‘British aggressions 
Government, it seems, has concentrated a large naval |2 Our commerce’ was,as if by common aig ar 
force in the vicinity of Cuba, consequently in the Gulf of | Poured forth from all the organs of the border-ruffian ad- 
Mexico, where American vessels generally, slavers and malateation, northern and southern, upon the public »- 
Equally vain and preposterous is it to pretend that| others, are constantly passing. To take no notice at all That something of the kind was to be expected, we mere 
that vote was no abandonment nor relinquishment of the| of them, or not to ascertain whether or no they were |fore-warned. Letter writers from Washington had assu- 
position that constituted the Republican platform of the | slavers, would be, of course, to turn the whole preceeding | Ted us that so soon as the final vote on the Lecompton 
Presidential campaign of 1856, that it was not a matter-| into a broad farce, as has commonly been done by our bill should be reached, we should have something to tura 
of-fact exchange of that platform, for that of the party | American navy. The British were in earnest. Vessels the public eye and ear in another direction—something to 
that elected Buchanan. The fact is before the world, | have been pursued, hailed, and sometimes boarded. And|™make the people forget ‘bleeding Kansas’ even if [as 
known and read of ail men, attested by the Journals of| hence came the fluttering. If no American slavers had |80w seems probable] a new scene of violence and fr aud, 
all parties and of no party. Not a few Republican edi-| yet been detected, there was evident danger that there at the ballot box, by joint aid of the Crittenden amend- 
tors condemned the proposal, when first made, some of might be. The “ honor of our flag” was in danger. ment, and its offspring, the English juggle, is about to 
them have since deplored it, others of them have been si-| To appreciate, more fully, the greatness of this danger, | b€ euacted there. 
lent. The Era, only, so far as we know, defends it, or| some other facts must be borne in mind. That all the organs and officials of the sham democracy 
denies that it is what we represent it to be, an abandon-| 4:45 well known that vessels are built and fitted out| Should join in the chorus was to have been expected, of 
ment of the ground previously contended for. On this from American ports, evidently intended for the slave | Course. That Senator Douglas and his clique, after their 
very secount, as is well known, the greater part of the Re-| trade, but escaping detection and condemnation, either | 4¢feat, should improve the opportunity to make their 
publican members hesitated or refused such Co-operation, | from the difficulty of obtaining legal evidence, or of pre-| Peace with ‘the party ’ was not strange. That the New- 
in the first place, and yielded finally, with great misgiv- venting criminal acts, beforehand, or on account of the | York Journal of Commerce, that the New York Observer, 
a ina: en te ate . ep apathy, imbecility, or connivance of our Government offi- that the magnates of the Colonization Society, generally, 


, . litical and ecclesiastical, should illustrate the sincerity 
‘ . ., «,|cials. The New York papers have frequently stated that | Police mae : Jay 
weaknoee Hagel llr ON THE not less than one of these suspicious vessels leaves this|°f their much vaunted hostility to the African slave 
REPUBLICAN POSITION, and met the Lecompton 


port, for every six weeks, during the year; some say one trade, by joining in the ery of the troubled demons he 

fraud by a direct vote, than to have adopted the COM.|a mouth. To euppose that none of these, and not a few| US alone,’ whenever that infernal traffic should be ser 

PROMISE.’ ously endangered, had been counted on, and predicted, 
Similar testimonies and confessions have reached us 

from other Republican Representatives. 





‘See “ National Era,’’? May 27, 
+t New York “ Times,’’ May 29. 











* See ‘American Slave Code,’ note on page 260. 
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long ago. Some other developments, however, were not 
£0 distinctly foreseen. 

The slight grounds on which this furor has been raised 
have been abundantly shown up, in the NewYork Even- 
ing Post. 


‘The only British outrage which General Cass has 
thought worthy of being made the subject of an official re- 
presentation to the British minister, so far as Congress and 
the public are advised, is that of the Cortes. We pub- 
lished the correspondence and testimony in that case a 
few days since. The witnesses asserted that she had the 
American flag flying at her masthead, and the American 
Consul says he gave her papers. Per contra, a corres- 
pondent of the Herald writes from Kingston, Jamaica, 
that the Cortes had been brought in there to be tried as 
a slaver, that no flag was flying at the time of her cap- 
ture, and that there were no papers or other instruments 
on board to indicate her nationality. Now here is an 
important difference in regard to facts. Mr. Blythe, our 
Consul at Havana, is from the State of Mississippi, and 
is evidently what lawyers term ‘a willing witness’ for 
the slave-traders. Should it turn out that the Cortes had 
no flag flying, nor papers in hand, the circumstance will 
go far to direct suspicion to the source of this extraordi- 
nary sensitiveness about the inviolability of our flag.’ 
New York Evening Post, May 31st. 


‘Of all the ridiculous stories which have reached us 
about British outrages, that in reference to the search of 
fifteen American vessels at Sagua la Grande is the most ri- 
diculous. General Cass admitted, and Mr Consul Blythe 
admitted, that they had no testimony upon the subject, 
and only quoted a rumor to that effect. It now turns 
out that the only authenticated case, even of visitation, 
at that port, was that of the British steamer Buzzard to 
the ship Clarendon, under command of Capt. Bartlett. 
She was lying three miles from the port of Sagua; she 
had no flag flying, and the captain refused to show it or 
his papers. As soon as the officer of the Buzzard had 
conclusive evidence that the Clarendon was an American 
vessel, he retired. The reader will please make a note 
of the fact that the Clarendon was lost on her voyage 
home, at Key West, and the captain made a statement of 
his ‘ visitation’ after his arrival at Charleston.’ New 
York Evening Post, June stag 


Another case that made a great noise, for a time, 
turned out to be simply this. An officer of an American 
ship at anchor, noticed a boat from a British ship rowing 
by, and hailed it. He was answered from the boat, tell- 
ing where it came from, and the compliment returned, 
in the usual form, by asking the name of the American 
ship and where it came from. Having answered, the 
American officer added, ‘I suppose you didn’t take us for 
a slaver.’ ‘Oh! no,’ said the boatsman, as he rowed 
along, without coming along side, or even changing his 
course. And this was gravely reported as a case of being 
‘ overhauled by a British cruiser !’ 

The following, from the New York Evening Post, un- 
doubtedly gives the real source of the difficulty. 


‘But the fact is—and here is the real source of all our 
difficulty—our government has ceased to regard the slave 
trade with unfriendly eyes, and, as a natural consequence, 
the obligations we entered into with England for its sup- 
pression have become irksome. The controlling advisers 
of the President desire to legalize the traffic again. but 
most of them are afraid to attempt it directly. They 
hope, however, to make a lever of our national pride, 
and with its aid indirectly to accomplish their wicked 
purpose. They are striving to arouse such a feeling of 
wounded nationality against England, in consequence of 
her practice of ‘ visiting’ our vessels, as will induce our 
people to clamor for the removal of the only pretext 
upon which they are taught to believe that practice is 
founded, to wit: Our mutual engagements to assist in 
the suppression of the slave trade It is natural to ma- 
ny, and especially to Americans, to like the enemies of 
their enemies, and the first effect of a brush with Eng- 
land, in consequence of their insisting upon the right to 
search our ships for slavers, would be to reconcile multi- 
tudes to a revival of the commerce in slaves. Nothing 
could be more grateful to our national complacency, in 
such an emergency, than to be persuaded that trading in 
slaves was a legitimate and honorable employment. And 
what we wish to believe, we are not long in finding suffi- 
cient reasons for believing. We do not doubt that much 
of the clamor which is made about the outrages on our 
commerce, has its origin in a desire to induce the Ameri- 
cau people, by this indirect process, to consent to a 
retirement from our auti-slave trade obligations, — That 
accomplished, the aid of the Supreme Court will be 
invoked to strip the business of its bad name, and pro- 
nounce it no longer piracy, but legitimate commerce ; 
and the next thing we shall hear of will be that a squad- 
ron will have been ordered to the Coast of Africa, not 
to catch slavers, but ‘to protect our valuable and in- 
creasing trade in that quarter.’ 


A desperate effort is making, to connect this contro- 
versy with that of nearly half a century vgo, concerning 
the right of search, which it is now said, was settled for- 
ever, by the war of 1812. Here are two mistakes to be 
cortected. The old right of search was to reclaim runa- 
way British seamen, some of them having American 
protections, the search sometimes resulting in the im- 
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pressment of American seamen. The present right of 
visit is simply to ascertain whether a ship hoisting the 
American flag (which any pirate could do] be really 
American, or whether it be a pirate, an outlaw, under no 
nation’s protection—a right which is as freely concdeed 
by Great Britain as exercised by her. No claim is sat 
up, to a right of overhauling an American vessel, ascer- 
tained to be truly and lawfully such. Then, again, the 
war of 1812 settled nothing about the right of search in 
any form, nor about any other alledged cause of the 
war. The treaty of peace contained no stipulation con- 
cerning either one of them, and no mention of them. So 
that ‘ the right of search’ stands precisely where it did, 
before the war of 1812. 

The claim of our government, if it be definitely made, 
as it seems to be, that the British must not visit nor ex: 
amine any vessel that hoists the American flag, to see 
whether it be really an American ship or a pirate, is 
nothing more nor less than bidding a premium for piracy. 
It is saying to every pirate of every nation, or of no 
nation, ‘Goon with your piracy. Only honor our nation 
by sailing, if need be, under the American flag, and the 
American government and nation will protect you.! 
We become, openly, and palpably, by that act, a nation 
of pirates, deserving an universal crusade of extermina- 
tion against us, if we set up the infamous claim. 


And yet, the National Era, (unlike the Washington 
Republic,) takes sides with Mr. Buchanan’s administra- 
tion in this matter ; and, equally strange, a number of 
Republican Senators are taking the same side. We copy 
again from the Post: 


‘The debate in the United States Senate on Saturday 
was hardly worthy of the body in which it occurred.— 
Whether the reckless and belligerent tone of the speak- 
ers was adopted for party purposes or not, it was neither 
dignified or statesmanlike. No one will believe that 
much of what was said could have been uttered under 
that sense of responsibility which the speakers would 
have felt if they supposed that they would be taken at 
their word. Senator Hale moved, and the proposition 
was almost received with cheers, that Congress treat the 
recent acts of the British cruisers as belligerent acts, and 
of course, as a logical consequence, that we are now at 
war with Great Britain. Mr. Mallory, of Florida, and 
Toombs, of Georgia, were delighted with the suggestion, 
the latter, however, wishing, in addition, that the British 
ships of war in the Gulf should be seized and brought to 
our ports. He would be satisfied with nothing short of 
this. Mr. Seward fully endorsed ‘ this promptitude of ac- 
tion, in sending to the Gulf a force sufficient to sink 
every British cruiser.’ 

Douglas seemed only a shade less crazy than the pre- 
ceding speakers.’—V. YF. Hvening Post, May 31. 


In the House, too, Mr. Burlingame, of Massachusetts, is 
reported to have espoused the same side. Theo Post de- 
serves high commendation for its fidelity to the right, 
rather than to the leaders of its party, in this matter. 
We may say the same of the N. Y. Tribune. The adminis- 
tration organ of this city is in extacies over the prospect of 
a war with Great Britain, and sagaciously dilates ‘ upon 
the commercial argument in its favor.’ It would be a 
profitable war! Well may the Post say— 

‘The glimpses we get now and then of the course 
which politicians mark out for us, are terrible reminders 
of the trifling influence which Christianity, in spite of all 
our talk, yet exercises upon the goverpment of the 
world, and how horribly tainted the ethics of citizenship 
still are With the virus of heathen morality. Plunder, 
and spoilation, and bloodshed. were Greek and Roman 
virtues, and» though, for eighteen hundred years, mod- 
erns have been taught, as individuals, to regard thea 
with abhorrence, we have not yet reached the point of 
repudiating them in our collective capacity as a nation. 
We make plans for our own protit and advantage, as a 
nation, in the language, and with the spirit of the devil, 
while we profess to govern our own lives by the precepts 
of the Gospel.’ 

The bill introduced by Mr. Douglas into the Senate, vir- 
tually confers upon the President the dictatorship, and 
transfers the war-making power, which the Constitution 
vests in Congress, into his hands. The precedents of one 
or two previous usurpations are pleaded in its favor. 
President Polk waged war with Mexico, yet Congress 
voted the supplies. One or two more precedents, and 
the war power will be permanently lodged in the Exec- 
utive, and removed from Congress, so far as the practice 
is concerned. The utter subversion of the Constitution 
seems at hand. The mode of construction which made it 
tolerate slavery could as well make it establish a heredi- 
tary nobility, or a monarchy, or &@ Mormon autocracy. 
If the guaranty of “a republican form of government” 
cannot prevent the one, it cannot prevent the other. If 
a “republican” goverument caunot secure personal 
liberty, it cannot secure political liberty. If it cannot 
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protect every body, it can protect nobody, and conse- 
quently becomes the oppressor of everybody. 

What our Republican Senators mean by their gyra- 
tions, is the puzzle. Some of their friends construe their 
extraordinary course into a ruse. ‘The Administration,’ 
say they, ‘undertook to make capital by thus displaying 
their patriotism. It would not do for the Republicans 
to lag behind ; so they took the wind out of their oppo- 
nents’ sails.’ Others add, ‘The game was to kill the 
measure by Republican support,’ or ‘ to frighten the fire- 
eaters out of it, as Seward had thus frightened them out 
of their Army bill.’* We are unwilling to attribute such 
low trickery to our grave Senators. But could they have 
been in earnest? If so, for what? 

At the last dates. the war fever was apparently subsi- 
ding ; or, rather, the southern current was shifting from 
Great Britain to Central America. The whole may fizzle 
out as harmlessly as a threat of dissolving the Union. 
But what if it should not? What if the demon of mili- 
tary madness should be easier evoked than allayed? 
What if these rash speeches should result in a war for es- 
tablishing the African slave trade, and making it popu- 
lar? Would not our Republican gladiators rue their 
sport? Or would they expect to make amends for all 
this mischief, or for the hazards of it, by fishing up from 
the new war a fresh candidate for the Presidency ? Do 
they calculate that since ‘ the wicked war with Mexico,’ 
as they justly called it, gave them their popular candi- 
date in 1856, the wicked war of the slave trade would 
furnish them with another, and with the votes of aboli- 
tionists again, for 1860? 

Seriously, we warn the friends of freedom to be on 
their guard. It may be very amiable to be over-confi- 
ding. But He who ‘spake as man never spake,’ and who 
‘knew what was in man,’ has said, ‘ Take heed and _be- 
ware of men.’ Charity is not a natural fool. The liber- 
ties of a great nation constitute not the suitable dice for 
sportsmen to be playing their games with. Aside from 
the danger of provoking a war, there is a principle in- 
volved, which no friend of freedom should consent to 
relinquish for any consideration of seeming expediency. 
The Washington correspondent of the Evening Post, hav- 
ing expressed, as the current belief, that the policy of 
the Republican leaders was to out-do, and thus frighten 
the Democrats, as we have already described, says : 
‘Still, it should be remembered that in attaining a tem- 
porary triumph, a precedent is set, and a committal made, 
the inconveniences of which may be permanent. It may 
be seriously doubted whether those Republicans in Con- 
gress who are taking this course, really think that they 
are at the same time committing themselves to the doc- 
trine, that the hoisting of an American flag, however 
falsely assumed, shall protect the pirate (who assumes it) 
from all interruption or inquiry.’ 





* The N. N. Tribune facetiously hints that a war with 
England should suit a ‘red hot Abolitionist’ rather than a 
slaveholding Senator. But the Tribune could not have 
mistaken Senator Seward for a ‘ red hot Abolitionist ’ Few 
Abolitionists, we trust, desire a termination of slavery 
by a British war. 


EE ——— 





‘RE-ORGANIZATION OF PARTIES.’ 

‘Re-organization ?? Yes. That is the phrase now 
in vogue. The N. ¥ Evening Post puts it at the head 
of a column devoted to the topic, and recures to it, in 
some form, almost daily. Other Republican Journals 
are more or less exercised with the matter. 

And s0, we infer that the ‘ Republican’ party is, or 
is to be disorganized, superseded, bowed off the stage, 
like its predecessors, the Free Soil, and the Free De- 
mocracy. Something ‘more comprehensive,’ as the 
phrase is, meaning something more diluted, farther 
removed, if possible, from radical abolition, is now in 
request, something that will unite the fag-end rem- 
nants of the Whig, American, Republican, and Doug- 
lass Democratic parties. 

We do not much wonder at this. The Crittenden 
Lecompton vote in the House, appeared at the time , 
to be ‘ the last words and dying speech’ of the Repub- 
lican party, or rather, perhaps, the first articulate ut- 
terance uf the new party, yet to be named. 

We have been watching to see what would be the 
next move, on the political chess-board. When one 
game is played out, and the losing party ascertained, 
the natural inquiry is, ‘ what next ? 


As abolitionists, friends of equal and impartial lib- 
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erty, we have been hoping these instructive demon- 
strations of the utter folly of trying to limit, to local- 
ize, or to set up boundaries to slavery and slavery 
aggression, would convince our leading Republicans 
that they must, of necessity, take higher ground, and 
wage war with the existence of slavery itself. We 
have, in our way, by personal correspondence, by our 
paper, and otherwise, been trying to call their atten- 
tion to these considerations, and, we may add, not 


without some apparent prospects of success. Mem- notice what they will say, and notice what they will 
bers of Congress who are heartily opposed to slavery, 


and there are some such, agree With us, not only that. 


the Administration is the tool of the slavery pro. 
paganda, but that their aim is to establish slavery, by 
Federal authority, in all the States. And they cannot 


| 
help seeing clearly, and feeling deeply the utter fail: | 
ure of all the efforts they have been making to localize | 


and limit slavery by Federal action, while conceding 
its legal and constitutional right in the old slave states, | 
the utter failure on that platform, of their efforts to, 
restrain or to limit the extent of pro-slavery aggres- 
sions. We cannot doubt that some of them are seri- 
ously inquiring what advance step can be next taken, 
in the cause of liberty and righteousness. 


In the Republican corps editorial, we cannot doubt 
that there are some such. Indeed we know of some. 
But why do they not speak out, at this important 
period in the history of political opposition to the 
slave Power ? 


We have been watching their principal journals, 
hoping to see some earnest discussion of the subject. 
We have been hoping to witness a general expression 
of sentiment, of some sort, among them, at least in 
respect to the old land-marks of the Republican party, 
on the question whether or no the Republican vote in 
the House on the Crittenden Lecompton bill is to be 
considered a finality, and the ‘Squatter Sovereignty’ 





doctrine, as expounded by Senator Douglas, accepted 
as a substitute for the Republican Platform of 1856. 
Thus far, we met with but few distinct editorial ut- 
terances, even on this point. The most out-spoken of 
them is the National Era, whose justification of the 
Crittenden Lecompton vote, seems to indicate its 
position. On the other hand, the N. Y. Evening Post 
incidentally speaks of the Republican platform of 
1856 as being good enough, but does not say that it | 
will not consent to something lower. The Tribune's | 
course in favoring Senator Douglas would hardly 
seem consistent with the expectation of remaining on 
the old platform, nor is it easy to see how the Re- 
publican party, if it does continue to exist, is to be 
brought up again on to it, lifted out of the slough of| 
the Crittenden Lecompton vote. How would a re- 
affirmation of the old platform, affect the standing of 
the Representatives who voted against it? Or will 
they themselves participate in a re-affirmation so little 
in harmony with their late doings? Are they pre- 
pared for such a frank and manly confession of their 
error, as would be necessary to give moral weight to 
their re-affirmations, aid revive public confidence ? 
These are questions for them to consider, and the de- 
cision may determine whether the opponents of pro- 
slavery aggression will find any further use for the 
Republican party. 





cautious expressions, evasions, generalities, or failure 
to speak frankly, afford grounds for the inference that 
they are perplexed, disheartened, or have no confident 
hopes of any political successes against slavery or 
slavery aggression in the department of national poli- 


tics—who will, perhaps, point you to state politics, to 
emigration, or to something of the kind as substitutes 
for national action. Then, if you ask them what foun. 


dation this lays of the Presidential canvass of 1860, 


not say. Let our Republican readers try the experi- 
ment. Let them seek interviews or correspondence 
with their editors, and Members of Congress, and 
find how they stand. We should like to have Horace 
GreeLey besieged with some fifty thousand letters 
from among his two hundred thousand subscribers, 
and see what they could pump out of him—particu- 
larly in answer to the questions, ‘Can anything be 
done, and if so, what, and how, to limit or localize 
slavery by Federal action, and by a national political 
party ? Maybe he is very hopeful. Try him and 
see. 

One would think that the discussion of such a sub- 
ject as the ‘ Re-oRGANIZATION OF PARTIES,’ would, at 
any time requiring such a discussion, involve and 
draw out, primarily and conspicuously, a thorough and 
well digested discussion of the GREAT NATIONAL QUES- 
TION most prominently before the people, most closely 
interwoven into their national affairs, the right dispo. 
sal of which was most, vital to the integrity and exist- 
ence of their free institutions. At a time like this, is it 
not evident that the sLavERY QUESTION in all its depth 
and comprehensivenes:, constitutes that very ques- 
tion? Is it not an indisputable fact that the now 
dominant party is a party for the extension of slavery, 
under auspices of the Federal Government into every 
State of the Union? Will any Republican editor or 
Statesman dispute this ? What earnest, pertinent, or 
decently respectable discussion, then, can the oppon- 
ents of that party have on a ‘re-organization of parties’ 
that shall not give precedence and prominence to such 
questions as the following ? 

(1) What shall be the platform of the opposition 
party? (2) What stand shall it take respecting 
slavery ? (3) What is the relation of slavery to our 
free institutions? (4) What is the bearing of the 
Federal Constitution upon it ? (5) Is slavery legal and 
Constitutional? (6) What power and authority 
has the Federal Government over slavery ? Can it 
abolish slavery in the States 2? (7) If not, is it possi- 
ble, by Federal action, to limit or localize slavery or its 
aggressions ? 

What should be said of discussing the ‘ Rr-orcan. 
IZATION OF PaRTIES,’ at this time, without grappling 
directly and manfully with such important questions ? 
What shail we think of the discussion that wholly 
ignores them? A discussion that expends itself in 
trying to settle the comparative claims and propor- 
tions of the parties and fragments of parties that are 
expected to come into the new organization, so that 
each may have its share in the delegation to be 
assembled in convention, of the candidates to be 
nominated for offices, and things of that character? 
Or, in other words, and at most, how shall we 

manage to get up the most popular and most numer- 











And suppose the old platform of 1856, to be re- 


be found practicable, on the basis of that doubly de- 
feated and once abandoned platform, to revive the for- 
mer hopes of success? Is it not well known that 
very large numbcrs of the most intelligent, courageous, 
active, and influential supporters of that platform in 
1856, have now lost all confidence in it, and are free 
to declare that nothing has been or can be done under 
it, nor without rai-ing the standard of F.deral action, 
in some form against slavery in the States. 


| 2 Wh buthl 
affirmed, under the best circumstances. How willit\ party? How shall-we best contrive to" get pos 


session of the National Government and its offices, to 
get the dominant party out, and get ourselves in, 
leaving the question, ‘WHAT SHALL BE DONE ABOUT 
SLAVERY ?’ to be settled among us, the office hold 
ers, When we get into office, the best way we can, 
, The offices, first, the principles, measurcs, and nation- 
ial objects, afterwards! Just as though the voters 
would not like to know what objects they are voting 
for, by what methods, and whether those objects are 
thus attainable, and how they are, before going into 


And is it not known that there are many other Re-| another Presidential or Congressional election, before 


publican leaders, local and national,editorial and official, 
who are ominously silent, on such topics. Are there | 


they select their candidates and cast thcir votes. 


And yet, we see little, if anything move than this, 


not many who, when closely questioned by their! in the discussions, thus far, concerning a re-organiza- 


friends, incline to preserve silence, or who, by their’ tion of partics. 








PROCLIVITIES OF THE TRIBUNE. 

Whoever fails to see that the question of Tariff Revis- 
ion, With a view at once to Revenue and Protection, is 
destined to influence powerfully the composition of the 
next Congress and the Presidential Election of 1860, 
must have a very peculiar range of vision—WV. Y. Trib- 
une, June 2. 

This reminds us of the fact that about the 
time the Whig party was falling to pieces, or 
perhaps some time afterwards, the Tribune, in 
expressing its regrets, stated distinctly, that if a 
vigorous Tariff party could only be kept in the 
field, the Tribune would be willing, so far as 
National Politics were concerned, to leave all 
questions arising from slavery, out of the plat- 
form, as being purely moral questions, to be 
reached exclusively by moral suasion, «nd _ stip- 
ulating only for the equal rights of Pro-Slavery 
and Anti-Slavery men, slaveholders and aboli- 
tionists, to hold, express, and publish their own 
individual opinions with equal freedom, without 
being ostracised from the party. 


This was the Trtbune’s policy, while a Whig 
paper, as is well known. It always protested 
against the Liberty party, that it drew away 
support from the Whigs. Nothing can be more 
natural, now that the ‘non-extension,’ ‘ white 
man’s party’ has worked out its card, unsuccess- 
fully, than that the Tvribune’s hopes of a new 
Tariff party should be revived. The Tribune's 
advice, now-a-days, to Rgpublicans, and to An- 
ti-Administration men generally, should be read 
in remembrance of its steady predelictions. 





ToLERABLY Expiicir.—The New York Tribune’s pro- 
gramme for the future, in respect to ‘free soil,’ ‘non- 
extension,’ ‘no more slave States,’ &c., [its former watch- 
words] will be seen from the following, in respect to the 
admission of Kansas. 

‘And, whenever her people shall see fil to apply to 
Congress for admission, whether under the Topeka, Lea- 
venworth, or some future constitution, we shall advocate 
a prompt compliance with her wish, and we believe the 
anti-Lecompton members and people will universally 
demand such compliance. We shall ask only— Has this 
constitution been authenticated by a elear vote of the people of 
Kansas ?’—and if it has, we shall insist on its acceptance 
by Congress, precisely as if the English bill had never 


been concocted.’ 

And so the battle of ‘ non-extension ’—‘ freedom na- 
tional and slavery sectional,’ is fought out, and lost, so 
far as thé New York Tribune is concerned. And the 
Tribune is among the most earnestly anti-slavery papers 
of the party—the most widely circulated—the most influ- 
ential, both with statesmen and voting citizens. No one 
can be warranted in supposing that the purely ‘ Kansas 
party ’? will assert higher claims in respect to other ter- 
ritories than it asserts in respect to Kansas itself. 





——— 


Cincinnati, Saturday, May 22. 
W. M. Connolly, of New York, convicted of harborin g 
fugitive tlaves, has been refused a new trial, and sen- 
tenced to twenty days imprisonment in the county jail, 
and to pay a fine of $10. 


Query—Where are our religious llbertie;? And where 
a”@ our *‘ free States 2?’ 
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THE SECRET OF ‘REPUBLICAN’ DEFEAT. 


We have lately been pressed with the repeated in- 
guiry, how is it that less than two hundred thousand 
slaveholders control a nation of twenty four millions*? 
We have also been asked, ‘ Are you not falling into 
an error in finding so much fault with the Republi- 
can party ? We answer the two questions at once, 
by a brief extract from a speech of Hon. PuitEmon 
Buss, of Ohio, in the House of Representatives, May 
24,1858. Mr. B. had been speaking of the successful 
aggressions of the slaveocracy, and added : 


‘Whence this omnipotence for evil? Yet we should 
not wonder. These are the necessary results of the 
different spirit and resolution, the different manner 
and purpose, that have hitherto distinguished the 
controversies between the friends and opponents, if 
opponents they may be called of human enslavement. 
The friends of absolutiam have been all will. all 
energy, all perseverance in their work; while their 
opponents have met them by temporizing, now expos- 
tulating, now faintly resisting, and finally always 
yielding. The former have seized a great idea as the 
basis of their civilization ; and, steadily keeping it in 
view, have subordinated every other consideration.— 
The latter, intent upon gain, and peace in its pursuit, 
have ignored all fixed principle, been blind to any 
great end. and have substituted a shuffling expediency 
for an enduring purpose. The “1 will” of the one 
is met by the “ please don’t ” of the other; and “ I’m 
afraid I can’t” is the bravest response to the grim 
‘you shall ;” and while the former have kept their 
Repres: ntative men in the middle of the conflict, the 
latter iiuw-e sought to send into retirement all whose 
earnestiess of resistance has seemed to make reality of 
the shai», ven the brave champions of the “ equal- 
ity of we States” and “the sovereignty of the 
people” after consistency has been made more safe 
than sii: «nder, as they meet the frown of the accus- 
tomed inaster, eagerly yield both, by a dishonorable 
discrimination against a free constitution, and by ten- 
dering a brave people a bullying bribe to accept an 
oft-rejected one.’ 


The cause of defeat is no secret. Our supposed 
severity has scarcely equalled that of Mr. Bliss, who 
has been, and still is, in a position to know. 


i - 


THE SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 


The Southern Commercial Convention, so called, 
lately in session at Montgomery, Ala., has brought its 
proceedings to aclose. The African Slave-Trade has 
been the only branch of traffic which the Convention 
has found time or inclination to discuss. After several 
days’ debate, Mr. Spratt’s report, and the resolutions 
appended to it, in favor of the revival of that trade, 
were laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
They will stand in order, we suppose, for further dis- 
cussion when this Convention reassembles.—NW. Y. 
Tribune, May 22. 


‘The Charleston Mercury in commenting upon this 
Convention, says: 


This Convention will be considered, at the North, 
at least, as one of the bubbles of Southern imbecility 
and help'essness, only illustrating and proving their 
own settled mastery and predominance in the Union. 


A Richmond (Va.) Editor, Mr. R. A. Pryor, op- 
poses the project of reviving the African Slave trade, 
because the question would be likely to divide the 
South—because he was opposed to the increase of a 
black population—and because it would be likely to 
drive off or annihilate the Democratic party North, so 
necessary to the Slavery interest. 

The Richmond Enquirer, says: 


‘From conventions purely commercial. these assem- 
blages have degenerated into conclaves not seeking 
the interest and advancement of Southern enterprise, 
but looking, we fear, to ultimate dissolution of the 
Union. 

‘What good could possibly result from the discus- 
sion of the African slave trade ? 

* 4 * * * * 


‘We can see no good whatever to be accomplishe? 
by the continued discussion of this question. If the 
cotton States are determined to revive the slave trade, 
and thus destroy the value of slavery in every non- 
cotton-growing State, it will demonstrate a selfish- 
ness of which we have believed Southern States in- 
capable, Ifa dissolution of the Union is to be follow- 
ed by the revival of the slave trade, Virginia had 
better consider whether the south of the Northern 
Confederacy wou'd not be far more preferable for her 
than the north of a Southern Confederacy, In the 
Northern Confederacy Virginia would derive a large 


} amount from the sale of her slaves to the South: and 
again, the increased value of her lands from Northern 
emigration—while in the Southern Confederacy, with 
the African slave trade revived, she would lose two 
thirds of the value of her slave property, and derive 
no additional increase to the value of her lands.’ 

Discussion, it seems, is already beginning to bring out 
the fact, that the South is not ‘ the unit’ that she has 
supposed herself to be. 


_ 


‘STAND UP FOR JESUS.’ 
Dudley A. Tyng. 
‘Stand up for Jesus.’ Thus in death, 
The sainted son address’d his sire, 
And, as he spake with failing breath, 
Rose heaven-ward on his car of fire, 





Stand up for thee? Oh Saviour, say, 
How shall an inscct of an hour 

Stand up for thee, whom worlds obey— 
Stand up for thee, the Lord of power? 


Stand up for thee? Nay, bid me lie 
A helpless infant on thy breast, 
And there, beneath thy guardian eye, 

Forevermore securely rest. 


Stand up for Jesus? Yes, I may, 
When in his strength alone I stand, 
Through hosts of fiends may urge my way, 
Upheld by his supporting hand, 


Stand up for Jesus? Sure I must, 
Assaulted by his foes and mine, 

When in his grace and truth I trust, 
My soul is arm’d with pow’r divine. 


Stand up for Jesus? Tell me where, 
My Saviour, thou would’st have me stand? 
What work perform, what burden bear, 
What cause to plead, what foe withstand? 


Stand up for Jesus? Hark! His voice! 
‘The least of these my brethren, see ; 
‘Ye blessed of my Father’s choice, 
‘ Your deeds to them are done to me. 


‘Stand up for these, the wrong’d, the aggriev’d, 
‘In deepest pits of darkuess found, 

‘Of Heav'n’s most sacred gifts bereaved, 
‘The task’d—the scourg’d—in fetters bound. 


‘In these—of ‘form and visage marr’d’ 
‘Thy injur’d Saviour’s brethren see, 

‘Naked and famish’d—scorn’d and scarr’d, 
‘Stand up for Him who died for thee !’ 


Bless’d Saviour! help us thus to stand, 
Thy path to tread, thy words to keep, 
Fulfilling thus thy high command, 
To feed thy lambs and feed thy sheep. 


Stand up for Jesus. Hear his call, 
All ye who call upon his name : 
Watchmen! who stand on Zion’s wall, 
His words of truth and love proclaim, 


With trustful hope—witb single aim, 
Stand up for Jesus, to the end: 
Endure the cross, despise the shame, 
Till call’d in triumph to ascerd. 
W.G. 





Mistake CorrectTep.—Our readers know that Rey. 
Depiey A. Tyne, the beloved Episcopal minister 
who was virtually ejected from his Church in Phila- 
delphia, for preaching against slavery, died, lately, in 
the triumphs of the Christian faith, Rev. Dr. Cum 
mings, Pastor of Trinity Church, Washington city, 
preached a sermon on his death, in which he repre- 
sented that the deceased, since his ‘great error, 
‘never repeated it ;? and, said the preacher, ‘I firmly 
believe that he earnestly and deeply repented of this 
error” Hon. John P. Hale heard the sermon, and be- 
lieving the statement to be unfounded, wrote a letter 
to Rey. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, of New York, father of 
the deceased, for information. Dr. Tyng earnestly 
denies the correctness of the statement, confutesit by 
a letter from his son, and refers to the sermon of Dr. 
Cheever, on his son’s death and character, for a true 


representation of the case. Dr. Cummings confesses 





that he was mistaken. 


| DR. CHEEVER’S GREAT SPEECH, 

At the Anniversary of the American Abolition So- 
ciety, is making a great impression. We hear of it 
| from every direction. Among the papers on our 
exchange list that have republished it, at length, and 
with high commendations, are the following, viz. : 
N. Y. Tribune, Liberator, National Anti-Slavery 
Standard, Frederick Douglass’ paper, Wisconsin Free 
Democrat, Erie, (Pa.) True American, Fond du lac 
( Wis.) Commonwealth, Norristown, (Pa.) Republican, 


Green Mountain Freeman, Montpelier, Vt., N. Y. Wit- 
ness, and several others. 


By general consent of the corps editorial, and Of 
literary gentlemen who attended the May Anniver. 
saries, ‘the Speech of Dr. Cheever before the American 
Abolition Society’ was ‘ the speech of the week,’ ‘ the 
most vigorous, eloquent and memorable speech that 
was called forth by the Anniversaries of this year.’ 
At the ‘Congregational Collation,’ held the evening 
afterwards, this was evidently the sentiment. 

Says the National Anti-Slavery Standard—‘ We 
wish it were possible to convey to those who did not 
listen to this address an adequate impression of the 
power-—amounting almost to inspiration—with which 
it was delivered.’ 

Says the Liberator, ‘ it was the most notable effort 
made by any public speaker during Anniversary Week 
in New York.’ 

These two testimonials from editors connected with 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, whose own. Anni_ 
versary in the same city, the same week, had been 
enriched with the eloquence of Garrison, Phillips, Re- 
mond, Quincy, and others, may be regarded highly 
creditable to them, as well as to Dr. Cheever. 

The following are specimens of other commendations 
it has received. 

‘It was the master effort of Anniversary week, uni- 
versally admitted.? ‘Willa dumb and conservative 
priesthood be admonished by one who speaks with a 
fervor akin to Divine inspiration, the words of truth 
and soberness ??—True American, Erie, Pa, 


‘The great ability, high character, and national 
reputation of the speaker, give additional weight to 
his words. They are words of tryth and soberness,’ 
—Wisconsin Free Democat, Milwaukee. 


‘The speech addres:es itself at once to the reason 
the conscience and the heart.’ ‘Its unequalled pa- 
thos, its magnificent grouping of ideas, burning as 
with the fire of inspiration, completly electrified the 
large audience, who listened to it with rapt attention.’ 
—Frederick Douglass’ Paper. 


‘Dr. Cheever, who is one of the first clergymen of 
the country in effective popular eloquence, has placed 
himeelf at the very head of his profession by his moral 
courage in denouncing slavery and exposing its miser- 
able subterfuges.’—Anti-Slavery Bugle, Salem, Ohio. 


‘We lay before our readers the very excellent 
speech of Dr. Cheever. It will more than repay the 
perusal.’—Green Mountain Freeman, Montpelier, Vt. 

From our correspondents we are also receiving 
similar testimonials. From the valley of the Mohawk, 
a friend writes : 

‘Please send me copies of Cheeyer’s speech, 
Its thunder is shaking the solid earth.’ 








For some time past, the country has been flooded with 
rumors of robberies, outrages, and murders in southern 
Kansas. The accounts coming from Missouri, represent- 
ed them as having been committed by free State men, 
upon pro-slavery men. According to the latest accounts, 
however, it would appear that the first aggression was 
by a party of pro slavery Missourians, who murdered five 
free State men in cold blood. This roused the free State 
men, who pursued the invaders into Missouri, and like- 
wise drove out from among themselves some of the most 
turbulent and lawless of the pro-slavery settlers. In ad- 
dition to this, there is doubtless a great amount of plun- 
dering and pillage that is committed by banditti who 
care little or nothing about the slavery question. But 
the border-ruffian invasions gave rise to this state of 
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RADICAL ABOLITIONIST. 





A NOBLE ENTERPRISE.—-THE BALL SET IN 
MOTION. — SUPPLY OF DR. CHEEVER’S 
SPEECH FOR ALL THE MINISTERS ! 


A few days since, a merchant of this city, not 
known tous as an abolitionist, stepped into our of- 
fice, and handed us $100 towards supplying each of 
the Protestant Ministers, of all denominations, in the 
State of New York, out of this City, with a covered 
copy of Dr. Cnerver’s Great Speecn, before the 
American Abolition Society, postage paid. This sum 
will supply about 3,000 ministers. 

The above order did not include this city, but an- 
other gentleman had previously ordered a supply, in 
part, viz., for all the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and Dutch Reformed ministers of this city. 

Shall not the supply for the entire State, including 
the City, be completed? It is estimated that there 
now remain about 500 more, in all, to be supplied. 
As we put the pamphlet at the wholesale price, $3,25 
per hundred, postage included, we lack about $16 or 
$17 to finish up the work, for this State. Somebody, 
of course, will do it. Who speaks first ? 

AND WHICH OF THE OTHER STATES SHALL BE NEXT 
SUPPLIED ? 

Who speaks for Connecticut? For the other New 
England States? Who speaks for Pennsylvania 
Ohio, and the Western States ?—Keep the ball roll- 
ing ! 

gas Fditors friendly, please copy. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
ANOTHER PAMPHLET FROM Dr. CHEEVER. 


‘The Commission from God, of the Missionary enter- 
prise, against the sin of slavery, and the responsibility 
on the church and ministry for its fulfilment.’ An Ap- 
pREss delivered in Tremont Temple, Boston, Thursday 
May 27, 1858, before the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. By Rev. Grorce B. Cheever, D.D. Boston. 
John P. Jewett and Co. Cleveland [0.] Henry P. 
Jewett. 1858. pp. 35. Price 5 cents, postage 2 cents. 
For sale also at this Office. 


This is another heavy blow against slavery. It was 
delivered before a crowded audience, and, it is said, with 
thrilling effect. New England ministers, not incorri- 
gibly pro-slavery, must have been greatly benefitted by it, 
and the results, we cannot but hope, will be salutary and 
abiding. 

* CHATTANOOGA.’ 
167 Walnut street. 

This is a new story, in illustration of slavery. We 
hear it well spoken of, but have not found time to peruse 
it. We understand it is supposed to be from the pen of 
the author of * Bell Scott’—as good a recommendation as 
any work of the class could need to have. 

—_ 

More Signs or ProGress.—The Liberator and the 
Anti-slavery Standard, severally, have devoted large 
space toa speech of Rev. Theodore Parker, at the New 
England Auti-slavery Convention in Boston, May 26th., 
some columns of which are occupied with an argument 
on the Constitution of the United States, showing its an- 
ti-slavery character. He maintains that the Declaration 
of Independence affords light on the Constitution, yet the 
Constitution is to be understood by its own language, not 
by the conflicting views of its framers. ‘The Preamble 


isa programme of purposes,’ ‘the seven articles are a 
programme of means for the attainment of those purposes,’ 
a ‘ Republican form of government’ means one that agrees 
with the Declaration of Independence, and the Preamble 
of the Constitution, it is, of course inconsistent with slav- 
ery. The Constitution is the people’s power of attorney, 
empowering the Government to secure its purposes, the 
Constitution was made by ‘the people,’ irrespective of 
color or condition, Xc. 
Our readers will see how exactly this agrees with the 
latform of the American Abolition Society, with the 
Radical Abolitionist. and especially with ‘Our National 
Charters.’ We are glad that the members and friends of 
the New England Anti-slavery Society have had an oppor- 
tunity to listen to those expositions, and that the readers 
of the Liberator and the Standard will meet with the 
speech in those papers. They will be likely to listen to 
Theodore Parker without prejudice. 


Cincinnati. Wright, Son, and Co., 








ApriAN, Mich., Monday, May 24, 

The General Congregational Association of Michigan, 
in session here, has protested against the recent action of 
the Tract Society at New York. Only two negative votes 
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For sale at the Abolition Depository, 48 
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SPECIAL LIST. 
The following (included in the preceding catalogue) are specially 
adapted to define and vindicate the distinctive principles and mea- 
sures of the American Abolition Society, viz. 


1. “ ProceepDINGS OF THE Syracuse ConveNTiIon.”—The bal- 
ance of the second edition, about 600 copies, will be furnished, sin 
gly. to each person sending a three cent post office stamp, to prepay 
the postage. This offer is made to hasten and equalize the circuia- 


tion, and accommodate those of small means. ‘First come—first 


© 
2. “ Tue ConstTitutionaL Dury of the Federal Government to 
Abolish American Slavery: an expose of the position of the Aboli- 
tion Society of New York city and vicinity. 18 pages, 18mo. 2 cts. 
3. ABOLITION DocumENTS. Nol. PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 
Declaration of the Convention of Radical Political Abolitionis:s at 


Syracuse. 2 pages, of the size and form of Congressional Documents 
Price 25 cents per hundred. 


4. Spooner’s “ Unconstitutionality of Slavery,” First and Second 
Part, and Defence of Fugitive Slaves, with Appendix. 294 pp. 8vo- 


in pers now for sale at this office, at 75 cents, or postage pre. 
paid 86 cents. : 


5. Letters oN Stavery. [By O S Freeman.] ‘‘ Addressed to 
pro-slavery men in America, showing its illegality in all ages and 
nations, its destructive war upon society and government, morals 
and religion.’’ 108 pp. Price 25 cents in paper, or 37 1-2 in cloth. 


6. THE CoNSTITUTION OF THE UNITED States, with a Lecture by 
Daniel Foster. Showing that a fair interpretation and application of 
said Constitution will abolish Slavery and establish Liberty 62 pp” 
Price ten cents. 

7. ABOLITION DocumMENtTs, No. 2. The Constitution against Slave 
ry. Speech of Gen. Granger in Congress. Retail price two cents 
one dollar per hundred. Postage one cent. 

8. ABOLITION DocumENTs, No. 3.Law versus Slavery. (Extracis 
from eminent writers on Law.) Retail price one cent, or fifty cents 
per hundred. Postage one cent per ounce. 


9. ABoLITION Documents, No. 4. Voting on Principle.—Letter of 
faml. McFarland. Price 2 cents per copy, or 1 50 per hundred. 
Postage 1 cent per oz. 

10. Tue Kansas StruGoe or 1856 in Congress and in the Presi. 
dential Campaign, with suggestions for the future. 80 pp. Price 12 
eents. Postage 4 cents. 


11, Oun NationaL CHARTERS —Viz. Constitution of 1789; Arti- 
cles of Confederation, 1778 ; Declaration of Independence, 1776 ; 








Articles of Association, 1774, with Notes and Appendix. Price 12 
cents—postage 3 cents—or $6 per hundred. 
THE FIRE AND HAMMER OF GOD'S WORD 


AGAINST THE SIN OF SLAVERY. 


Dr. Cneever’s Great Speecn at the Anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Abolition Society, May 13th, 1858. 


Octavo, Uncovered, 2 cts. single copy, 20 cts. per dozen, $1 50 per 
bundred, In Tract size, same price. 


Cov-red, on finer paper, 3 cts. single copy; 30 cts. per dozen; 
$2 25 per hundred. prow, 8 PY; ; 





Postage, all kinds, 1 ct. each. 


